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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

Second Mo. 12th, 1837. On Fifth-day last, I 
attended our Quarterly Meeting under feelings 
of great desertion. Though so poor myself, I 
thought our meeting was a good one. No stran- 
gers being in attendance, the service seemed to 
fall on our own friends. E. Robeson, early in 
the meeting, revived the query : “Children have 
you any meat?” turning our attention to Him, 
who alone can supply, and desiring that none 
might go empty away. E. Comfort followed 
with a word for the tried and discouraged ones. 
A. Knight succeeded Ezra with: “It is good for 
a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. He 
sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because he hath 
borne it upon him.” Counsel flowed sweetly to 
the younger part of the meeting. : 

26th. Came to the city yesterday, and at- 
tended the morning and afternoon meetings at 
Orange St. In the evening was at Arch Street. 
The two former were held in silence, but instruc- 
tive opportunities to me. Sensible I am that 
there is too much of a disposition alive in me, to 
be looking to the poor instruments for help ; and 
I fear it was that, which drew me thither this day. 
Therefore silence was a good and necessary lesson. 
The dear Master is able and willing to feed all 
his hungry, erring, thirsting children; and will 
do it as He is sought unto. Hence, as said be- 
fore, I was instructed in these silent opportuni- 
ties. This craving for words, and looking to the 
poor instruments, as I can testify, has a very 
scattering effect. In the evening, upon gather- 
ing with my friends in their meeting, my heart 
was made to overflow under a sense of the dear 
Master being in the midst. I felt it a privilege, 
also, to be permitted to assemble with so many 
fathers and mothers in the Church, the very 
countenances of whom did me good. After a 
season of precious silence, Thomas Kite arose 
with saying, he was loth to break the covering 
overspread, but believed he was called upon to 
revive in our remembranee, how it was with that 
favored people, the children of Israel, when pur- 
suing their journey to the promised land ; noting 
particularly the precious promise that was given 
unto them of a better country, “a good land.” 
So we, also, in a spiritual sense, have the same 
promise. While such as were seeking after it, 
and who at times may feel the mountainson either 
side, the sea before, and Pharoah and his host 
— after, may remember, how He mani- 

ested himself for their deliverance, making way 
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where none could be seen; leading them by the 
pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by 
night. To the true Israel, his language was very 
sweet. He believed there were those present, 
who were pursuing after righteousness, and who 
were holding forth the inviting language to their 
dear children, “ come and follow me.” Ah! they 
can invite them, but they cannot pursue the jour- 
ney for them. Though Noah, Job, and Daniel 
stood before me, saith the Lord, yet could they 
save neither son or daughter. fter this, the 
young people were pleaded with to turn untothe 
Lord, &e. 

Fourth Mo. 23rd. E. C. was led to speak in 
meeting this morning of the purifying operations 
necessary to be passed through, before we could 
be made a fit receptacle for the dear Master to 
dwell in. “ He shall sit as a refiner and purifier 
of silver ;” “and He shall purify the sons of Levi, 
and purge them as gold and silver; that they 
may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteous- 
ness.” “Then shall the offerings of Judah,” &c. 
He believed there were among the younger part 
of this meeting those who had known something 
of this purifying work ; these were encouraged to 
endure patiently the refining process, and not 
seek to get themselves out of the furnace till the 
work was. complete, or until all was consumed, 
that was offensive in the Divine sight. 

27th. Our Monthly Meeting held at Gwy- 
nedd, E. C. was close and searching in testimony. 
He spoke of the famine that was declared ould 
come upon a people formerly, not an outward 
famine of bread and of water, “but of hearing 
the word of the Lord.” Said if some who were 
now present, were nut more concerned to seek 
the Lord for themselves, this would be their ex- 
perience: and for such his concern was great. I 
felt sensibly the force of this communication. 
None knows but thee, O Heavenly Father! the 
hunger and thirst I have passed through of late! 

Fifth Mo. 1st. Attended, yesterday, Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting. John Letchworth 
was short and lively in testimony, on the subject 
of being only professional Christians. Our last 
meeting was truly excellent. The much counsel 
and advice handed, tending to strengthen that 
which is ready to die. B. Sansom, H. Hartshorne, 
and E. Evans, were very lively. The Represen- 
tatives also fulfilled their station and duty in 
handing down the exercises of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. The necessity of improving our time and 
talents was feelingly revived. The one talent was 
to be improved as well as the five. Dear Beulah 
told us, “It was the willing and the obedient 
who were to eat the good of the land.” H. Harts- 
horne had a word of encouragement for some tried 
ones present, who she believed were going mourn- 
ing on their way; and like one formerly who 
trembled for the ark of God, were saying secretly 
within themselves, “The glory is departed from 
Israel :” their harp was hung as upon the willow. 
“They that carried them away captive, required 
of them a song; and they that wasted them, re- 
quired of them mirth; saying, sing us one of the 
songs of Zion. But how shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land?” 


No. 5. 


Near the close of the meeting, after the read- 
ing of the epistles and extracts, E. Evans arose 
with: “The needy shall not always be forgotten, 
the expectation of the poor shall not perish for- 
ever.” For the eneou t of some tried 
ones present, she believed she was called upon to 
revive this promise. Some who had been sensible 
that for many days past, there had been a boun- 
tiful table spread, and different states handed 
forth to, but they had received nothing; so that 
great discouragement surrounded them, being 
ready to conclude, they were forgotten. But as 
had been quoted, “The needy shall not always 
be forgotten,” &c., and, “ For the crying of the 

rand the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise saith the Lord.” Oh how comforting was 
her language to some who were passing quietly 
along, it being known to none but the great 
Searcher of hearts, what they were passing 
through. She believed the language to their 
poor souls had been, “Salute none by the way ;” 
therefore they could not feel freedom to unbosom 
to any. Such were recommended to keep close 
to their dear Lord; who still remains a refuge for 
all such to flee unto, who is a very safe, and an 
ever sure refuge. She urged these often to be 
found like Daniel, putting up their petitions to 
Him, with their faces toward Jerusalem. And 
believed, however tried such might feel, they 
were under the peculiar care of their Heavenly 
Father ; and the day was coming in which these 
little, secret, hidden ones, would be brought forth, 
who were now, though out of sight, the very 
bones and sinews of the Church; and whose 
secret petition often was, “reject me not from 
amongst thy people.” 

4th. Attended our own Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Germantown. We had the company and 
labors of our dear friend, Hannah Warrington. 
It was when the Bridegroom of souls withdrew 
himself, then it was that the bride truly mourned. 
She believed this was the experience of some then 
present; who, for a long time past, had felt the 
absence of the Beloved of their souls; but as 
these held on their way, He would again arise 
for their help. She also held forth a word of 
encouragement for the younger part of the meet- 
ing; that we might be found coming up in more 
faithfulness. The children of believing parents 
were loudly called upon. For if these were not 
faithful, others would be called in to fill the 
ranks, &c. In the last meeting she had a tender 
word of encouragement for some among the dear 
children—as she termed them—who were going 
mourning on their way, not only on their own 
account, ‘but on account of the Church ; that she 
had heard a plaintive language, even the bleat- 
ing of the tender lambs had sounded in her ears. 
Our meeting throughout was a good one ; though 
I never felt more unworthy to be a partaker. 

7th. Renewedly convinced this day, that there 
is nothing more conducive to a spiritual growth, 
than trials and afflictions, if rightly abode under. 
When a kind Providence is pleased to open wide 
his hand, and to spread blessings all around, 
such as health, kind friends, &c.,’tis then we are 
too apt to forget Him. I have very much feared 
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this has too much been my case of late! while 
enjoying the bountiful gifts, have been too for- 
getful of the Giver. So that I have sometimes 
feared the day is not far distant, when some of 
these favors will be withdrawn. 

19th. Went to our little meeting this morn- 
ing under feelings of great brokenness; a state 
I have not been able to attain to for many 
months past. Such hath been its hardness its 
impenetrability, that it seemed as though my 
poor heart could get no relief. Even tears were 
denied. The heavens appearing as brass, and 
the gates thereof as iron; and the enemy buffet- 
ing on all sides. Ah! this has been a painful 
season, and comparable to a long wintry one. 
But I am not able to set forth the rejoicing that 
filled my heart this morning, to find my hard 
heart broken and access granted. Oh, how pre- 
cious! I feel almost afraid to speak of the favor, 
from the apprehension it may * the presage of 
closer trials! if so, may strength be given to keep 
close to the dear Master—the alone place of 
safety. 

29th. Went to meeting this morning with fear 
and trembling ; yet secretly craving to be found 
in my place; which in measure was granted ; 
particularly the latter part, when the feeling was 
so sweet and soothing, that I even felt like want- 
ing to tabernacle there. The thought hereupon 
of again having to enter on the busy cares of the 
world felt a burden. How disheartening would 
it be, had we nothing to look forward to, but the 
cares and joys which this world gives! But when 
we can truly hope for a “better country,” a 
“richer inheritance,” how animating! 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘“‘ The Friend,” 


A Trip to the Saguenay. 


LETTER NO. 2. 
Steamboat St. Lawrence, below Quebec, 
Seventh Mo. 30th, 1886. 

We were through with Saratoga by 3 o’clock 
on the 27th, and taking rail for Caldwell, pass- 
ing for a part of the way along the upper waters 
of the Hudson, with its saw-mills and dams and 
booms and countless logs, we embarked on that 
beautiful lake known in poetic literature as 
“ Horicon or the Silvery Waters;” but called by 
Englishmen, of more loyalty than romance, by 
the prosaic name of George. 

The plain name, however, has never dimmed 
the beauty of the waters, and for an hour we had 
a charming sail, with the lights and shadows of 
the setting sun and fleeting clouds, setting off the 
combination of bluffs and slopes and water with 
rare beauty; the climax of the panorama being 
a magnificent rainbow, which a shower just be- 
fore landing afforded us. 

We halted for the night at a good hotel on an 
island near Bolton, one of the prettiest parts of 
the lake, and next morning, when the steamboat 
“ Horicon” came along, we resumed our journey 
down the lake, realizing in the expressive lan- 
guage of an appreciative friend who traversed it 
some years ago, that “ beautiful exceedingly, en- 
chantingly, exquisitely, was Lake George.” A 
short rail ride at the foot of the lake, transferred 
us to the steamer on Lake Champlain,—a lake 
of greater dimensions than Lake George, not so 
famous for scenery, but of great beauty, and the 
day’s boating of enjoyment ended at Plattsburg; 
whence a little less than three hours by cars 
landed us at Montreal. 

The Canada customs men are less inquisitive 
or more intuitive about traveller’s baggage than 
the American, and we passed inspection without 
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examination or delay, and gladly reached a rest- 
ing place, the hour being late. 

Montreal is a solid city of substantial resi- 
dences and stores, good public buildings, costly 
houses of worship, macadamised streets, and is 
rapidly Americanizing—a marked advance in 
this direction being observable within a few years. 

A great cathedral is one of the places of note 
in Montreal, and two of our party looked into it, 
the other refraining because of the probable hom- 
age expected to be paid to the building. We 
next visited the Bonsecours market, and were in- 
terested in the provisions and wares on the sham- 
bles—from familiar meats and vegetables to leaf 
tobacco and straw hats. Considerable quantities 
of cubes of maple sugar were for sale, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from brown soap to the eye, even of 
the expert of the party. 

Through with the central parts of the city, an 
accommodating cabman with a strong horse took 
us on the Mount Royal Drive, whence we had a 
fine view of the city below, with the harbor, the 
river, the Victoria Bridge, 1} miles long, and 
the Lachine Rapids—the last we did not see to 
advantage, the atmosphere of a showery morning 
being unfavorable. 

Snow and ice are natural productions of the 
Dominion of Canada, and the people of Montreal 
take great delight in winter in “ tobogganing” 
on the former and building a palace of the latter. 

The “ Toboggan” is the Canadian coasting sled, 
a long thin board, about 2 feet wide, turned up 
across the front, with hand-rails at the sides, and 
holds several persons. One of the favorite courses 
is on top of Mount Royal, and begins with an 
artificial hill made of timber for the start; whence 
it stretches across a little plateau some 1800 feet. 
The Ice Palace is built on a square of vacant 
ground in the city, the crystal masonry being 
quarried from the St. Lawrence river in pieces 
5 and 6 feet thick, and cemented with water by 
the aid of the zero weather at ready command. 
Though a foolish expense, it must be very pretty 
and strange and sparkling, especially just as it 
begins to melt away in the glow of the vernal 
sun. The snow sports and Ice Palaces of Mon- 
treal, draw great numbers of visitors in what they 
call carnival week; notices being already up at 
our hotel that rooms could now be engaged for 
the next carnival in the Second Month of 1887. 
Comfortable accommodations at this time must 
be costly to the guests, as the hotels fill the rooms 
with as many as can be got in, unless enormous 
prices are paid for the use of the rooms by one 
or two persons. 

At 7 o'clock we took the night boat for Quebec, 
and though a little discouraged by a heavy thun- 
derstorm prevailing, we fared comfortably. 

Between the region of the Thousand Islands, 
and for a long distance below Montreal, the 
mountains of the Laurentian Range are so far 
removed from the river that beyond the waters 
of the river itself, with its famous rapids, there is 
little of striking interest in the scenery. 

The waters of the river, however, serve an im- 
portant part in the economies of the earth’s in- 
habitants, and may some day take a more con- 
spicuous position in the commerce of the nations 
than even at this day. 

It was a surprise to me some years ago, to read 
that if a pin is placed on the map or globe at 
Chicago, and another at Liverpool, a thread 
stretched between them would lie closely along 
the line of the valley of the St. Lawrence River. 
I supposed it would have crossed the New Eng- 
land States and left the Atlantic coast some- 
where south of Halifax. The Canadian steam- 
ship lines advertise as a recommendation of their 


route to England, that it is only five day’s sail 
from land to land, and freer from heavy seas 
than American lines must encounter. 

The long winters are against the full develop- 
ment of this watercourse as a competing route 
for traffic; but the United States cannot afford 
to ignore its geographical and natural advyan- 
tages while the waters are open. 

History tells us that the empires of old strove 
with great energy to command the wealth that a 
trade with the orient brought them, and at this 
day it is a prominent feature of the aims of com- 
merce. For it the Suez Canal was cut, and be- 
fore our first road to the Pacific was built, ora- 
tors dwelt upon the theme, and capitalists em- 
braced it in their estimates. 

Recently 80 car loads of Tea from Japan 
crossed the continent of America for Europe, as 
a test of the time compared with the passage of 
the Suez Canal; and the Canada papers now look 
upon this trade as something within their reach. 

It is claimed that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way reaches the Pacific Ocean by relatively a 
lesser mileage than either of the three more 
southern railways across the continent, and al- 
though the climate is against the Dominion’s posi- 
tion; yet as the Intercolonial Railway through 
the lower Provinces is maintained with freedom 
in the severest weather, only those who are fa- 
miliar with problems of commerce can safely 
forecast the future that is before the enterprise 
of our Northern Brethren. It is conceded by 
some, and possibly by many, both of the United 
States and Canada, that it would promote the 
material interests and developments of both coun- 
tries if they were one nation; which one that 
should be, probably varies somewhat with the 
residence of the person involved, and how it can 
be accomplished is a problem generally given up 
before very deeply gone into. An incident took 
place on the deck of a steamship going round 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence some nine years’ ago, 
which caused amusement to those present. Some 
Americans and Canadians were conversing on 
the disadvantages of the boundary line, and the 
interests separated by it, and the difficulties of 
so uniting the respective peoples as to realize the 
promotion of their mutual welfare. How to do 
it was not developed, but the conclusion was 
agreed upon that if both nations could wake up 
some morning and find themselves one govern- 
ment, it would be very desirable. At this point 
the gravity of the conference was broken up by 
a little American girl of fourteen, who had been 
an attentive listener, putting in with: “ Yes, pro- 
vided it was the United States.” The little up- 
holder of American pre-eminence was cordially 
cheered and great good humor prevailed, espe- 
cially among the Canadians. 

We reached the foothills of the mountains, or 
some other range of hills at Batiscan, 60 miles 
above Quebec, though we were not out to see 
them at that early hour; but further on in the 
early morning we enjoyed the increasing beauty 
of the river banks, until the heights of Quebec 
and its crowning citadel came in sight, with the 
shipping of the port below, and soon after we 
transferred to this steamer for the ride on the 
lower St. Lawrence, and the prosecution of our 
journey. 

ee 

An association has been formed in England, 
called the Morning Watch, whose object is to 
encourage early rising and early communion with 
God. “A little while spent with Him before the 
cares of the day dim the freshness of the mind, 
does more than aught else to foster close com- 
munion with God.” 
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7 For “* The Friend.” 
Religion. 

The professing Christian world is full of re- 
ligion. And if it isa pure and undefiled religion, 
which purifies the heagt, and finally saves us, all 
right; the more the better. But if it is only a 
superficial work which “makes clean only the 
outside of the cup and-platter, while witltin they 
are full of extortion and excess,” all is wrong and 
worse than nothing, as far as man’s salvation is 
concerned. For a superficial religion may make 
a man more uapechabte, and more moral, and a 
better citizen of the world (which is all right as 
far as it goes) ; but if it stops short of redemption 
from sin, the last state of that man is worse than 
the first ; because it satisfies him with that which 
is not saving. And he flatters himself with a be- 
lief that it is the Spirit of the Lord which leads 
him, while he is yet in the enemy’s kingdom, and 
led by the deceiver. And if so, the longer he 
remains there, the harder it will be for him to 
return. 

So while many are rejoicing over the prevail- 
ing religion of our day, others are mourning over 
it, under a fear that many sincere seeking ones 
will be induced by it to stop short of that saving 
perfection which they are seeking for. We are 
told that many shall seek to enter in at the strait 
gate, and shall not beable. If I read the Scrip- 
tures aright, it was a great part of the concern 
and labor of the holy men of old, and of our Sa- 
viour himself, while personally among men, to 
warn them against the insidious workings of the 
Enemy in religion and in the churches, as well as 
against the corruptions that are in the world 
through him. I believe that the Apostles, and 
our early Friends, were anointed by the same 
Holy Spirit, to raise up a standard against the 
Enemy, who has at times been permitted to come 
in like a flood into all the different churches of 
God, in order to try them, and see what founda- 
tion they are building upon. And he comes in 
now, in our enlightened day, under the cloak of 
religion, and as an angel of light, more success- 
fully that he could in any other way. And he 
cares not how sincere, or how earnest, or how 
zealous we are on the side of a false religion. 

Some may think, that because there is so much 
zeal and sincerity and tenderness in the modified 
religion of our day, and of our Society, that there 
must be some good in it; and indeed it does look 
so. But let us remember that Paul had a great 
zeal, and a great earnestness and sincerity, when 
he was so industriously defending the Jewish re- 
ligion, and persecuting the Christians. For he 
said, “I verily thought with myself that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth.” But, he says, he “ obtained mercy, 
because he did it ignorantly, in unbelief.” And 
so [ hope it may be now, in regard to such as are 
persecuting the old defenders of our ancient faith. 
And while we may have a zeal for God, but not 
according to knowledge, yet it is good to be zeal- 
ously affected in a good thing. And I doubt not 
Paul’s sincerity before he was converted, as well 
as after. But what good does our sincerity do 
while we are continuing in the wrong? 

As to the tenderness which sometimes mani- 
fests itself even unto tears, under the emotional 
religion and ministry which we have so abund- 
antly of late, that is no proof of religion, for it 
belongs to both saint and sinner, though pro- 
duced from a different cause. As far as my ob- 
servation extends, it belongs, more or less, to all 
mankind. The man of the world has it, and the 
man of God has it. But godly sorrow worketh 
repentance unto salvation; while the sorrow of 
the world worketh death. So there is a godly 
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sorrow and tenderness; and there is a human sor- 
row and tenderness that has nothing to do with 
religion. But the imitating power of the enemy 
is great, and his emissaries are busy: compassing 
sea and land to make proselytes to his religion, 
which now appears in great splendor; insomuch 
that if it were possible it would deceive the very 
elect. 

We want more zeal; yet not a zeal without the 
knowledge of Him, whom to know is life eternal. 
We want an inward and experimental knowl- 
edge in the heart, not in the head—in the spirit 
and not merely in the letter. And we want re- 
ligion; but we want it to be a pure and undefiled 
religion, which will not depend on outward ob- 
servances, or musical sounds, nor tend to secure 
worldly admiration, for the gratification of pride, 
We want righteousness, but not that righteous- 
ness which will incline us to go about to establish 
our own righteousness before we have submitted 
to the righteousness of God. 

Christ said to his disciples “that except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no case 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” Have we not a 
good deal of the same righteousness, in thinking 
we shall be heard for our much speaking, and 
for our many prayers? &c. But God sees not as 
men see. Finally we want a religion and a 
righteousness which will save us from the wrath 
to come. But I believe that much of what is 
palmed off upon the credulity of the professors 
of religion for the ministry of the gospel, has but 
little of the power of God unto salvation in it. 
But that it has so much of the power and elo- 
quence of man, and of the deceivableness of un- 
righteousness in it, that it is received and exalted 
by the bewildered multitude for genuine, when 
it is nothing but a counterfeit with worldly polish. 

Pure religion keeps all who live under the in- 
fluence of it, pure in heart, so that they are en- 
abled at times, through faith, to see Him who is 
invisible; and to see the hidden works of dark- 
ness. Undefiled religion preserves us from the 
defilements and corruptions which are in the 
world through lust. It teaches us to beware of 
fleshly lusts which war against the soul; and to 
shun the lusts of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, which are not of the Father, 
but of the world which lies in wickedness. It 
keeps us down in humility, and from aspiring 
after that knowledge which is forbidden to the 
followers of the lowly Jesus, who had not where 
to lay his head. It keeps us from that lofty, 
haughty spirit which influenced the Babel build- 
ers of old to say, “let us go to and let us build a 
city and a tower whose top may reach to heaven, 
and let us make us a name.” But the Babel 
building ended in confusion. Is there not some- 
thing of that confusion of language amongst us 
now? so that we “cannot understand one an- 
other’s speech”—half Jew, and half Ashdod. 
Some crying, lo here is Christ, and others lo He 
is there; causing the potsherds of the earth to 
strive together in bewildering confusion; and all 
leading away from the peaceable waters of Shiloh; 
and from the still small voice which appeared to 
Elijah after the jarring elements which the Lord 
was not in, had subsided. 

O my friends and readers! there is nothing 
more plain to me, than that there are two re- 
ligions prevailing in the world—the true and the 
false—the religion of Christ, and the religion of 

Antichrist. The one leading to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the city of the saint’s solemnity; the 
other leading to mystery Babylon the great— 
the mother of all the false birth which is now 
making such a fair show in the world. But all 
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is not gold that glitters; and well might I. Pen- 
ington say, that Babylon is built in the likeness 
of Zion, but by cael spirit. And this other 
= is the one which now rules and reigns in 
the religion of the disobedient. 

Dublin, Ind., Seventh Mo. 31st, 1886. 


A Sensible Celebration. 


The Messenger of Peace republishes from an 
old paper, an account of a celebration of the 
4th of Seventh Month, which was held at Gor- 
ham, about 8 miles from Portland, Maine, in 
1825.—‘“According to arangements previously 
made at a meeting of the citizens of Gorham, 
last Monday was celebrated in attempts to repair 
the loss recently sustained by Doct. Dudley Fol- 
som, of this town, in the consumption of his 
house and out buildings by fire. 

OrDER OF EXERCISES. 

At four o’clock, a. m. the bell rung, and the 
laborers repaired to their work. 

At half past six o’clock, they were called by 
the ringing of the bell to breakfast with the 
villagers in their houses. 

At half past seven o'clock, at the ringing and 
tolling of the bell, a large concourse of men, 
women and children, was collected on the spot 
of the ruins, and having listened to the order of 
the day and a short address, united in singing 
and prayer. The workmen then proceeded in 
their labor. 

At ten o’clock, the workmen were called by 
the ringing of the bell to refreshments, suitable 
to the hour, and presented by the young ladies. 

At one o’clock, p. m. the workmen were called 
to a sumptuous dinner, a by the females 
of the town, and spread upon a table (on the 
spot) 168 feet in length and 4 in breadth. About 
200 were seated at this table, and many others 
kindly invited to the neighboring houses. At 
two o'clock, the men were again called to the 
work by the ringing of the bell. 

At five o’clock, the bell called all on the spot 
to tea, coffee, &c., prepared by the young ladies. 
About 350 partook of this repast. The men then 
continued their labor until seven o’clock, when 
they were discharged. 

‘he workmen were, in the morning, divided 
into parties, and assigned their particular service, 
each having its master-workman ; and every ex- 
ertion was made, that all hands might be em- 

loyed. 

The timber for the dwelling-house, 40 feet by 
36, two stories and hipped roof, was taken in the 
rough, and more than half the work, necessary 
for its erection, done. The wood-shed, 34 feet 
by 16, and 10 foot posts, was framed, raised, 
boarded and shingled, and the floor laid. Some 
of.the timber for this building was growing in 
the woods in the morning. 

A good barn, 36 by 24, presented by one of 
the citizens, was, without previous preparation, 
moved about 180 rods, placed on the spot, and 
a cellar under it, dug and stoned, and the whole 
completely underpinned. Two new sills were 
added to the barn, and the floor framed and laid. 

The cellar of the house was cleared of its rub- 
bish, and the walls and underpinning repaired ; 
and 20 feet of the wall laid entirely new. 

The corn, potatoes and garden, belonging to 
the sufferer, were hoed, and one or two acres of 
grass mowed and raked. 

On Tuesday, the workmen volunteered their 
services to finish the framing of the house. They 
also parted off and finished a granary in the barn, 
prepared the stalls for horses and cows, and com- 
pletely underpinned the woodshed. In the after- 
noon the house was raised.” 
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Russian Despotism. 

J. M. Buckley in The Independent gives the 
following narrative illustrating the police system 
of Russia :—“A Nihilist, now residing in this 
country, gave an account of his own arrest in 
language which then seemed to me very extray- 
agant, but which I found to be within the limits 
of truth. I will give the substance of his account, 
omitting, however, minor details. He says: “It 
was past midnight. The bell rang. I jumped 
up at once. With trembling hands I lit a lamp 
and burned several papers written in cipher or 
in invisible ink. The bell rang again. My land- 
lady was very slow in getting up, thus giving 
me an oppertenity to burn all those compromis- 
ing documents. With a sudden crash the door 
gave way, and the gendarmes rushed in. The 
captain informed me that, by order of the Gov- 
ernment, he had come to arrest me. They took 
my keys and opened my trunks and drawers. 
They searched every nook and corner, carefull 
collecting every scrap of written paper. It sak 
them three hours to finish the examination. At 
length they put me in the carriage and hurried 
me to the Third Section. The heavy iron door 
shut behind me. <A week passed. No officer 
came near me. At last I was brought before 
the chief of gendarmes, who sternly told me that 
I was guilty of taking part in a revolutionary 
propaganda and of pronouncing the sentence of 
death upon an alleged spy who was afterward 
killed by some of my comrades. ‘ You will have 
to prove your accusations,’ I said. ‘That is what 
we shall do, and you meanwhile will stay at the 
Petrapavlosky fortress.’ ” There he remained two 
years before learning the charges against him. 
His case, with those of one hundred and nineteen 
others, he declares, were the first and the last 
tried by a jury. Three-quarters of the whole num- 
ber, including himself, were acquitted. “ When 
he heard the result, the late Czar exclaimed in 
rage: ‘ No more jury trials for political criminals’ ; 
and he kept his word. At first he established a 
special court composed of Senators; afterward 
came the Military Courts.” 

In other countries, a prisoner acquitted is free. 

This young man at the time of his arrest was 
a medical student. After his acquittal, he went 
to the medical academy and asked to be re-ad- 
mitted to the institution. Of the result he says: 
“The General kindly informed me in a whisper 
that the doors of all the universities were forever 
shut against me. I hurried to the Third Section. 
‘I have been acquitted by the Court and yet I 
am under punishment. “What does it mean?’ 
‘You shall hear from me,’ said the Chief of the 
Russian Inquisition, and he left the room. At 
midnight the bell rang, and the Captain of gen- 
darmes came again to arrest me. That same 
night I was sent away from St. Petersburg in 
the company of two gendarmes. Five days we 
travelled. At last we reached a small village in 
the woods of the Archangelsk Province. ‘Guard 
him well if you don’t care to see Siberia,’ said 
one of the gendarmes to the village constable; 
and they left me without any means of subsist- 
ence.” He afterward escaped and came to this 
country. 


eS 

The Dirty Rope-—Sometime about the year 
1870, a goodly congregation assembled in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, to listen to a minister, Isaac 
P——, who was also a man of business, and 
kept a country store, by which he supplied the 
varied wants of the surrounding population. 

On this occasion, when the congregation had 
assembled, a sister of the preacher, Mrs. L——, 
a person of much intelligence, but subject to oc- 
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casional attacks of mental disorder, came into 
the meeting-house, bringing a long dirty rope. 
Walking down in front of the pulpit where her 
brother the preacher was, she laid the rope on 
the table before him, and turning to the congre- 
gation, said : 

“ Friends, this is a very dirty rope, but it is to 
hang a very dirty man. It is to hang Isaac 
P , who does not practice as he preaches. 
He preaches the gospel, but he sells tobacco. 
Now he has got to stop selling tobacco, or he 
does not preach here to-day.” 

We need not say that this address produced a 
sensation. The speaker had often expostulated 
with her brother on the tobacco question, but 
had never been able to persuade him to abandon 
the traffic; but this testimony did the work. 
Isaac P left the house. He did not preach 
that day. He was sorely grieved at the publicity 
of the rebuke; but he stopped selling tobacco ; 
and to the day of his death would not deal in 
the dirty stuffi— The Safeguard. 

For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
GOD’S PROMISES. 
O, broken hearted ones of earth, 
O, souls bowed down with pain and care, 
Faint not! A God of rest is found; ~* 
His promises are full and rare. 


Let your weak faith in Him lift up 
The weary eyes beyond earth’s night, 
To where, in endless depths of truth, 
They glow in beauty pure and bright: 


As mountains round Jerusalem, 
Do guard and keep the city’s wall, 
So rise the towers of his strength 
Forever round about us all. 


Beside still waters we shall find 

Green pastures where the soul may rest ; 
His rod and staff shall comfort us 

E’en through the shadows dark of death. 


His word is perfect and is tried ; 
And as a rock He is to all. 

Our feet like hinds,” He makes to flee, 
And guides them lest they trip and fall. 


A marvellous loving-kindness rolls 

Round those who put their trust in Him: 
The shadow of his wings enfold 

When darkness falleth chill and dim. 


Deep in his tabernacle strong, 
In times of trouble He will hide: 
Sad mourning turns He to a song: 
His gladness shall with us abide. 


Our feet along the water-course, 
His pleasant ways shall wander in; 
His mercy, like a boundless flood, 
Shall wash away our every sin. 


Then lean on Him; his arm would save. 
His strength is mighty, and his love 
Yearns ever toward us, as He calls 
To a glad home of rest above. 
L. C. Ray. 


Selected. 


—_——————_-- 


THE BRAVEST LIVES. 


Great deeds are trumpeted ; loud bells are rung, 
And men turn round to see; 
The high peaks echo to the pans sung 
O’er some great victory. 
And yet great deeds are few, the mightiest men 
Find opportunities but now and then. 


Shall one sit idle through long days of peace, 
Waiting for walls to scale? 

Or lie in port until some “Golden Fleece” 
Lures him to face the gale ? 

There’s work enough, why idly, then, delay ? 

His work counts most who labors every day. 


The bravest lives are those to duty wed ; 
Whose deeds both great and small 
Are close knit strands of one unbroken thread 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 


The Fort and Palaces of Lahore. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. 


When one reaches Lahore, and climbs to the 
top of the lofty minaret ngar the ancient Mogul 
palace, his first thought is to cast his eye to the 
far northwest, where Afghanistan lies, and where 
Russian and Saxon are sure, sooner or later, to 
battle for the India at your feet. But when that 
battle comes, there need be no fear of the result, 
The real current of weal never goes back. India 
will be English until, like Canada, and Ireland, 
she gets her own parliament, as she is sure to do, 
and ought, the moment she is ripe. 

In former times Lahore stood on the banks of 
the beautiful Ravi. I mean one Lahore, out of 
the half-dozen which have lived and died. But . 
that river now flows off at a distance, and, to see 
it at all, you have to scale a wall, or climb to 
the top of a minaret, to see its winding course, 
as it sweeps on to lose its waters in the great 
Indus. As we rode out of one city-gate on the 
western side, we followed the line of the old wall 
of Lahore, which stood when walls meant some- 
thing more than mere antique memorials. We 
crossed a depression, which must have been a 
place where the river either formerly ran, or its 
waters were let in, in case of need, to aid in de- 
stroying an attacking enemy. ‘This wall the 
Moguls built; and, next to the Romans, none 
have known better how to put stone on stone, 
and in more enduring beauty, than those imperial 
architects, who never lived out of Asia or came 
into relation with the Romans. 

The line of the beautiful and still firm city 
wall of Lahore is graceful, and follows the curves 
of the hills with charming fidelity. The bastions 
are not frequent, but there is enough variety to 
render you intent and watchful for surprises with 
every revolution of the wheels of your carriage. 
There is something singularly fascinating in go- 
ing around the ancient walls of this old city of 
Lahore. You see where armies have come and 
battled for the possession of India. Look care- 
fully, and you will see, down in the dried trench, 
some stone balls which have lain there for long 
centuries, worn smooth by time and the noses of 
the friendly goats. They went hurling out of 
coarse and rude brass mortars, before the days 
when balls of iron were the rule in Oriental war- 
fare. Look a little more closely still, and you 
will see some fragments of burst guns, and now 
and then a hole in the wall, while the stone and 
mortar intended to hide the opening, only illy 
conceal the old rift. The Ficus Indieus thrust 
its intruding roots into the zigzag openings and 
climbed up to the very top of the wall, and then 
pushed out other roots, and stuck them into the 
interstices, and would ornament it while it disin- 
tegrates. Many a weed has found a lodging on 
the coping of the wall, and nods in the fresh 
breezes from these far off Cashmerean hills. 

This Lahore is a bastion, and means bloodshed 
and possession. But who dreamed of the Anglo 
Saxon when Shah Jahan’s masons laid these 
massive stones? Yet the Englishman has come, 
walked into the city, and ascended the Fort by 
the grand Delhi gate, which we shall reach in 
ten minutes more, if our lazy horses do not sur- 
render. What presumption! The Saxon has 
come to stay. The Mogul dynasty has almost 
died out. One of the last of the line still lives 
in the suburbs of Calcutta, a tolerated pensioner 
of England, walking about among his peacocks, 
parrots and great serpents, and seeing English 
ships sail up the Hughi, and looking at the slo 
of the great Fort, where Clive built up the hes 
glish Empire of to-day on the ruins of that of his 
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Antares. A row of stars from Antares extending 
east and downward for some distance, then turn- 
ing back a short way nearly on itself upward, 
and terminating in two pretty stars, forms the 
tail of the Scorpion. Indeed this constellation 
bears some resemblance to a boy’s kite. An 
amateur with even a good spy-glass might spend 
several hours in observing and studying this 
constellation. The stars eastward make the con- 
stellation Sagittarius, the Archer. We may here 
trace out a small dipper, and bow with its arrow 
pointing toward Antares the “heart of the Scor- 
ion.” 

. That fine gem near the zenith is Alpha Lyrae. 
Another one nearly equal and about half way 
toward the western horizon is Arcturus. An 
hour or so nearly east of Arcturus the Northern 
Crown displays a semi-circle of rather dim stars. 
The brightest one is Alphacca. Hercules is be- 
tween the Crown and Alpha Lyrae; and the 
Serpent-bearer between Hercules and Scorpio. 
Almost every one knows the Great Dipper, now 
west of the North Star, and that the two stars 
opposite the handle always point toward the 
North Star, and hence are called Pointers. This 
group of stars appears to move around the North 
Star every day from the same cause that the sun 
and stars rise and set. It being so far north, we 
see it in this latitude always above the horizon, 
though when right north it is but little above. 
In still more northern latitude it would seem 
higher; and at the Pole of the earth the Dipper 
(and all northern stars) would appear to go around 
the Zenith as a centre of motion every day— 
north of Zenith during 12 hours and south the 
other 12. 

East of the North Star about as far as the 
Dipper is west, we find the constellation of Cas- 
siopeia. Below Cassiopeia is Perseus. Above, 
bearing to the left, Cepheus. Still above, bearing 
eastward, and nearly east of Alpha Lyrae, is the 
Great Cross. West of Cepheus, or nearly as 
high above the Pole as the el is west of it, 
several stars form the imaginary coils of Draco. 

Venus and Saturn are now morning stars. 
The more eastern and brighter one is Venus. 
On the 22d of Tenth Month Venus and Jupiter 
will be very near together, and make an interest- 
ing sight near the eastern horizon, in morning 
twilight. Saturn will then be up near the me- 
ridian. W. Dawson. 

Spiceland Ind. Eighth Mo. 24th, 1886. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Hatter’s Consumption.—A writer in the New 
York Medical Journal has been investigating the 
causes of the prevalence of pulmonary consump- 
tion among those engaged in the hat manufacture. 
In the “sizing” room, where the hat bodies are 
moistened with hot water containing sulphuric 
acid, and then worked by hand to make the felt 
more compact, the vapor is often dense, and is 
inhaled directly into the lungs; thus subjecting 
the worker to a long continued vapor bath, which 
renders the sae tele to contract disease upon 
subsequent exposure to cold air. In the dyeing 
room, the evil effects of the hot vapor is height- 
ened by its admixture with the fumes of the dye 
stuffs. In the “pouncing” room, the hats are 
placed upon revolving blocks, cleansed of the 
rough fur, and smoothed with emory, which fills 
the air with particles of fur. A suction-tube is 
placed near each block, to prevent the inhalation 
of these particles, yet much of the fur passes into 
the nostrils, throat, and lungs. The fur, as it 
finds lodgment upon the delicate mucous mem- 
brane of the respiratory apparatus, acts as a me- 
chanical irritant, producing after a short time 


an irritative cough ; this, together with the con- 
tinued irritation of the fur and dust, soon estab- 
lishes an inflammatory condition, which, if al- 
lowed to continue, terminates in a true phthisical 
process. The hats are next sent to the “finishing- 
room,” where they are placed upon stationary 
blocks, sand-papered and ironed by hand, and 
exposed to a naptha flame. In this room there 
is greater danger than in any other department 
of the work. The men, in using the sand-paper 
and the irons, bend over the blocks, bringing 
the face very close to the hats. They are there- 
fore in the best possible posture to inhale the fur 
which is detached from the felt by the use of the 
sand-paper, and to receive into their lungs the 
hot vapor which results from the ironing of the 
damp hats with the heated irons. 

Of the hat finishers, it is said, the majority die 
of consumption, and of these the greater part be- 
come unfit for work before they are thirty years 
of age. 


Caution in the White Heron.—They invariably 
kept in the middle of the tract of meadow, unless 
when feeding, and then never ventured nearer 
than, say, one hundred yards to the wooded mar- 
gins of the meadow, or to the near outstanding 
trees. This shyness, as it would be called, was 
not of itself at all remarkable, but as it was ac- 
companied with another habit having direct re- 
lation to it, it was very curious and clearly in- 
dicated reason. This other habit was that of 
rising to a very great height always when passing 
over woods. While the less timid blue herons 
would pass leisurely along the tree-tops, not a 
dozen yards above them, the great white herons, 
on being disturbed, or when voluntarily leaving 
the meadows, would rise rapidly to an unusual 
height, and, apparently keeping directly over 
the spot where they had been standing, would 
not commence an onward flight until the upward 
one was sufficiently prolonged to assure them 
that they were wholly out of harm’s way.—Ab- 
bott's Rambles about Home. 

The King-Crab in the Pacifie—A specimen 
of this common inhabitant of our Atlantic Coast, 
where it is perhaps better known as the Horse- 
foot crab, has lately been found in the Pacific 
Ocean on the coast of California, where it has 
hitherto been unknown. It is supposed that 
some of the eggs were accidentally introduced 
into the Pacific along with the lobsters, which 
the United States Fish Commission sent there a 
few years ago. 


Laying Dust in Coal Mines—In examining 
one of the coal mines of England after a great 
explosion in 1884, it was found that the flame 
had penetrated most of the workings, but had 
been arrested at one point where the dampness 
caused by the transportation of water had re- 
moved from the air fine coal dust which is pro- 
duced by quarrying the coal. This proof of the 
influence of coal dust in spreading explosions, 
suggests the propriety of sprinkling the passages 
in mines with water, as one of the safeguards to 
the miners and mines. 


Corundum.—Pure Corundum is an oxide of 
Aluminium, and is one of the hardest of known 
substances, ranking next below the diamond in 
this property. 

The gems, ruby, sapphire, oriental emerald, 
oriental topaz, and oriental amethyst, are all 
forms of corundum, and are found chiefly in the 
beds of the rivers of Ceylon. 

Emery is the same substance in a granular 
form. The island of Naxos, in the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago was long the principal source of this 
mineral, but in 1847 large deposits were found 


at Smyrna, and the site of the ancient Ephesus 
in Asia Minor; and more recently both it and 
corundum, which is the massive form of the min. 
eral, have been found in considerable quantities 
in Massachusetts, North Carolina and Georgia, 

Its principal use at present is in grinding and 
polishing. The ground material is separated 
into different grades of fineness which are- used 
for different purposes. A large amount is re. 
quired by the plate-glass manufacturers. Eme 
wheels are prepared by mixing the powder with 
glue or cement and subjecting the paste to severe 
pressure. 

_—___—_.¢- 


Items. 


—An Organized Christianity in America.—Presi- 
dent Apple of Franklin and Marshall College, sug- 
gests in The Independent, that advantages would re- 
sult from the Christian Churches in this country 
forming a federal union, somewhat like the political 
union of the different States. He says, “Let the 
churches organize a general representative body, 
composed of delegates appointed by the different 
denominations, for the purpose of mutual co-opera- 
tion, and the consideration of such questions as per- 
tain to the common interests of Christianity in its 
relation to the nation. Let it be an advisory body 
merely, without legislative functions.” Among the 
questions which he thinks might properly claim the 
notice of such a body, are those of marriage and 
divorce, the proper observance of the First-day of 
the week, &c. 


—San Francisco Girls’ Union.—A co-operative 
society, of more than ordinary merit and success, 
has been in existence two years on the Pacific coast. 
It is the San Francisco Girls’ Union, organized in 
Sixth Month, 1884, with a membership which now 
amounts to 400. The membership is of two classes, 
sustaining and beneficiary, the dues for both being 
$3.00 a year. The latter are entitled to a home 
while out of employment for a moderate sum, to 
assistance in fitting themselves for work and in find- 
ing work; and the former are alone entitled to the 

rivilege of obtaining trained help from the Union. 

his is no small thing when it is known that there 
is a training school attached, and that no girls are 
sent out until thoroughly competent in their special 
department. The school includes skilled nursing, 
domestic service and sewing. During the last year 
and a half, 324 girls have been trained and placed 
in good positions. 

—Exciting Delusion.—The notion that the world 
would come to an end on the 15th of [Sixth Mo.,] 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, was believed by an 
immense multitude of the more ignorant classes in 
Madrid, Spain. At that time more than a thousand 
persons assembled on the heights of Vistelles, and 
tremblingly waited for the catastrophe. “ Many 
curious phenomena were seen in the sky by the ex- 
cited spectators, as, for instance, St. Peter walking 
in the midst of a red cloud, but the end did not 
come.” Some person finally stated that a mistake 
had been made in the calculation, and the wreck of 
matter and the crash of worlds would occur on the 
24th of June, and the crowd dispersed. As for signs 
in the sky, a crowd of excited people can see them 
as easily as a worthy deacon infected with Spiritual- 
ism saw a table with a kerosene lamp standing on 
it chase him up a flight of stairs without the lam 
being upset. The poor man gazed with mingl 
shame and wonder whena friend measured the table 
and the stairs, and discovered that the table was six 
inches wider than the stairs!—Christian Advocate. 


—Bishop Ryle on the Church of England.—Bishop 
Ryle, in a sermon delivered some time since, ex- 
pressed his conviction that the Church of England 
at the present day suffers great loss from the promi- 
nence given in its organization to the clergy and 
other officials, and the comparatively small shade of 
responsibility devolving upon the members gener- 
ally. “A mischievous habit of leaving all religion 
to the parson of the parish has overspread the coun- 
try, and the bulk of lay churchmen seem to think 
that they have nothing to do with the Church but 
to receive the benefit of her means of grace, while 
they contribute nothing in the way of personal ac- 
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aul where; that commerce is destroyed ; that towns and | the Yearly Meeting he stopped to attend a week- | pages. — It details the varied experiences of this 
» the villages are being burnt; and that our troops are | day meeting at the regular time for holding it.| dear friend, many of which are related in his 
oigm. wuffering severely from sickness.” But one person came, and they went away with- | own graphic language. To many who knew and 
there eee | out opening the house. This was probably an | loved him, who have been reached by his living 
is are unusual case, but one calculated to show the | gospel ministry, and edified by his uncommonly 
vecial THE FRIEND. need of greater zeal in the performance of this | interesting conversation (which often seemed to 
en —— OO | dat. be but another form of preaching), this book 
eed NINTH MONTH 4, 1886. On several occasions during the Yearly Meet- | may recall the memory of one, who preferred the 
ing, collections were taken up, to obtain funds | spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the per- 
x<orld 1 ----n---.......”” | for special purposes; persons being designated | formance of the service required of him, to 
Mo.,] NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. to go around among the men and women and everything else. It is both instructive and in- 
by an This body convened at High Point, N. C., on | receive what each one was disposed to contribute. | teresting. ‘ : 
sesin | the 5th of Eighth Monththe Representative} Years ago, in visits among the colored people| For sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
usand =} Meeting and the Meeting on Ministry and Over- |} of the South, we had become familiar with this | St., Philadelphia. Price 35 cents. When mailed, 
oe tight having met the previous day. method of raising money, and deplored its dissi- | 45 cents. 


no oft There were in attendance several persons from 
aking other Yearly Meetings with minutes, including 
‘d not 4 three from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. These 
istake were all kindly received ; but no returning min- 
eck of utes were given to those from Philadelphia Year- 
onthe {ly Meeting. This refusal, we suppose, was not 





pating effect on the feelings of solemnity with 
which the company had previously been favored. 
There is reason to believe that it has a similar 
unsettling effect in the meetings of Friends. 

The Report of the Trustees of New Garden 
Boarding School stated that the burning of the 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Prohibition State Convention 
at Harrisburg, on the 26th ult., nominated Charles S. 
Wolfe for Governor, and made other nominations. The 

latform adopted declares that the Prohibition party 


: : : . 1 poop - is the only party which gives the citizens an opportu- 
heen grounded on any dissatisfaction with them per- | building occupied by the boys, had not suspended | nity of voting for public officers not in complicity with 
cael wnally, but because North Carolina Yearly Meet- | the operations of the school—accommodations for | the a a — aoe ry = Voter all 
ing on | 2g, about thirty years ago, had formally notified | the boys having been found among the neigh- od a hae eee eae ea 
, lam Philadelphia, that it could not maintain an offi- | bors, while a new building containing dormitories, on cantan the violation of the First-day of the oaeiad 
ing! ial correspondence with the latter body, so long | for the boys, was being erected. This was called : i ; 


, . , , 644 delegates were present, of whom 40 were women 
etable [% it remained in fellowship with the body in 


Archdale Hall, in memory of one of the early 












and 138 clergymen. There were 4 colored delegates. 
wassix { (hio, which it had recognized as the legitimate | governors of the State. An additional building | The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has prepar- 
cate. Yearly Meeting there. As that recognition and Fr class-rooms was nearly completed, so that | & _— on for pce omar oe 
Bishop J} fllowship remain unbroken, it seemed to some | more ample accommodations will be provided | Stat next, ee 
nolan of the North Carolina Friends, that it would be | than before the fire. The average attendance Tat 


The late speech of T. V. Powderly, against the an- 
archists, has called forth a reply from A. R. Parsons, 
one of the anarchists convicted in Chicago. He says: 
“The foundation principle of Socialism, or Anarchy, is 
the same as that of the Knights of Labor, viz: ‘the 
abolition of the wages system, and the substitution in 
its stead of the industrial system of universal co-opera- 
tion, making every capitalist a laborer and every lab- 
orer a capitalist, ending forever the conflict of classes 
and the inevitable antagonisms of the wage slave sys- 
tem.” 

Other arrests of anarchists have lately been made in 
Chicago. 


inconsistent with their previous action to grant 
promi- ; ; 
‘gy and the customary returning minutes to members of 
shareof Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
: gener- Rufus P. King returned the minute granted 


religion § him in 1883 for labor in Australia and other dis- 


e coun- # tant parts. 
oe L. L. Hobbs, of New Garden, was appointed 


e while} “erk for the year. 
onal ac- In the Meeting for Ministry and Oversight, a 
toncern was expressed that ministers and elders 


for the year was nearly 100 pupils; about two- 
thirds were Friends. An earnest hope was ex- 
pressed in the meeting, that North Carolina 
would not follow the example of some other 
Yearly Meetings in introducing the study of mu- 
sic as a part of their curriculum. The fact that 
George Fox felt bound to cry against all kinds of 
music was brought to notice. 

Report was made that a difficulty which had 
existed among Friends in Tennessee wag in a 
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The deaths in this city last week numbered 363, 
which was 39 less than during the previous week, and 
54 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
The main causes were: cholera infantum, 30; con- 
sumption of the lungs, 59; typhoid fever, 19; inflam- 
mation of lungs, 12; marasmus, 23; old age, 21. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s registered, 110}; coupons, 
111}; 4’s, 1263; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
9} cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet at 6§ cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed.—Winter bran in good supply. Sales at $13 
per ton. 

Flour.—New Winter flours were in ample supply. 
Sales of 375 barrels Winter, straight, at $4.50; 375 
barrels Winter Patent, at $4.70 to $4.80; 125 barrels 
Minnesota ‘clear, at $4.00, and 500 barrels Minnesota 
Patent at $4.80 to $5.00. Rye flour.—New was held at 
$3.25 per barrel; 100 barrels choice old was sold at 
$3.40 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 1 Pennsylvania red Wheat, 89 to 89} 
cts. No. 2 Delaware red, 87 cts. bid. Sales of 1200 
bushels No. 2 yellow corn in grain depot, at 52 cts., and 
1200 bushels do. at 514 to 51 cts. Oats.—Sales of No. 
2 white, on track, at 35 cts. No. 3 white, at 324 cts. 
Rejected white, at 29 cts. 

Beef cattle were 3} cts. to 5} cts. 
48 cts. Hogs, 7 cts. to 7} cts. 

The receipts on the 30th ult. were: Beeves, 2800; 
sheep, 13,000; hogs, 5000. 

Fore1GN.—The withdrawal of Prince Alexander 
from Bulgaria, proves not to have been voluntary, but 
was forced upon him by a conspiracy. The deception 
practiced upon the people by the report that it was a 
voluntary act, has exasperated them, and a strong re- 
vulsion of feeling in favor of the Prince has taken place. 
The provisional government created by the Revolution- 
ists was overthrown, and another formed in the name 
of Prince Alexander and the Bulgarian Parliament, 
which invited the return of their late ruler. On the 
30th ult. he arrived at Sistova, on the northern border 
of Bulgaria, and received an enthusiastic welcome. 
The recent revolution was caused by Russian intrigues. 

William E. Gladstone has issued a pamphlet of 58 
pages on the Irish question, reviewing the discussions 
upon this subject, the results of the late election, and 
the policy of the present Government. He expresses 
the undoubted belief that a measure of self-government 
not less extensive than that proposed by himself during 
the present year, will eventually be carried. 

A recent despatch from Glasgow says: Thirty-four 
steamers and twenty-three sailing vessels are rotting at 
their docks, having been idle some two years. This 
state of affairs is attributed to low freights and the gen- 
eral depression in business. 

General Buller has been sent to Ireland. In an in- 
terview in relation to his duties in County Kerry, he 
said: “1 wish to distinctly state, that I have not ac- 
cepted a dragoonjng mission, nor shall I assist in evic- 
tions. My task will be simply to repress moonlighters 
and ensure the safety of life and property. 

A number of men who were engaged in recent riot- 
ing in Belfast, have been sentenced to imprisonment 
for periods of from two to nineteen months. Further 
disorder is feared. 

Violent earthquake shocks were felt on the 28th ult. 
in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and the surrounding region. 
At least six towns in Greece were entirely destroyed, 
and a score of others were partially destroyed. On the 
main land much damage was done, but there was little 
loss of life. On the islands it is estimated that 600 per- 
sons were killed and 1000 seriously injured. 

The Greek Cabinet.is sitting in Athens almost con- 
tinually, devising relief measures. Little damage to 
life appears to have taken place in Italy, though the 
population of many of the towns in southern Italy were 
panic stricken and took refuge in fields and places of 
worship. 

A despatch of the 29th, from Naples, states that 
“ Vesuvius is again in a state of eruption. The people 
of Naples and Bari are fleeing to the country, or gath- 
ering in the open spacesto pray. At Bari the priests 
proclaim the earthquake a visitation of God.” 


Sheep, 2 cts. to 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sent 
to the school by telephone. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Josiah W. Leeds, Philada., $2, vol. 
60, and for Beulah Leeds, Del., and B. Frank Leeds, 
N. Y., $2 each, vol. 60; from Dr. Isaac Huestis, Agent, 
O., $26, being $2 each for Clarkson Burgess, Elizabeth 
Bowman, Hannah Ann Vanlaw, Rachel A. Lewis, 
Thomas K. Smith, Belinda H. Schofield, Fleming 
Crew, Amy John, Joseph Doudna, Harmon Rhodes, 
James Edgerton, David Smith, and Ann Smith, vol. 
60; from Elizabeth T. Yarnall, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for 
George S. Yarnall, $2, vol. 60; from Jane Cronk, 
Canada, $2, vol. 60; from William Webster, Pa., per 
Caleb Webster, $2, to No. 11, vol. 61; from Jesse D. 
Hockett, N. C., $2, vol. 60; from James M. Price, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Mary E. Branson, Philada., 
$2, vol. 60; from Lavina R. Hannum, Pa., per C. H. 
Hannum, $2, vol. 60; from David Heston, Fkfd., $2, 
vol. 60; from William Harvey, Agent, Ind., $12, bein 
$2 each for Ruth Ann Stanton, William Airy, David 
H. Miller, Mahlon Johnson, Ashley Johnson, and 
Nancy T. Hadley, vol. 60; from Jacob L. Evens, N. J., 
$2, vol. 60; from William T. Zook, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Joseph Cartland, Mass., $2, vol. 60, and for 
Abigail M. Hanson, N. H., $2, vol. 60; from Thomas 
J. Rorke, Agent, Canada, $5, being $1 for himself, 
to No. 52, vol. 60, and $2 each for George Rorke 
and Thomas Moore, vol. 60; from Tobias Meader, 
N. H., $2, to No. 13, vol. 61; from Joseph Eastburn, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Alice P. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Richard M. Acton, N. J., $2, vol. 60, and for 
William C. Reeve, $2, to No. 14, vol. 61; from George 
Haines, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Elisha Doudna, 
O., per Phebe E. Hall, Agent, $2, vol. 60; from Joshua 
Brantingham, Agent, O., $10, being $2 each for 
Benjamin Kite, Barclay Stratton, Cyrus Brantingham 
Lousena Harris, and Mary L. Test, vol. 60; from 
Parker Hall, Agent, O., $50, being $2 each for himself, 
John W. Smith, Lewis Taber, Joseph Russell, Hannah 
Hall, Mary T. Hall, Jonathan Binns, Thomas H. 
Binns, Gilbert McGrew, Ellwood D. Whinery, Richard 
Ashton, William Atkinson, Robert Smith, Lewis Hall, 
Robert P. Thomas, Israel Steer, Nathan Steer, Lindley 
B. Steer, Elisha B. Steer, Joseph P. Lupton, - Israel 
Sidwell, John Starbuck, Lindley M. Brackin, Lindley 
Hall, and Oliver S. Negus, vol. 60; from Joshua Gil- 
bert, O., per Finley Hutton, $2, vol. 60; from Mahlon 
Tomlinson, Io., $2, vol. 60, and for Peter Hobson, $2, 
vol. 60; from Jonathan Brown, O., $2, vol. 60; from 
Mary Ann Spencer, Fkfd., $2, vol. 60; from Ovee 
Rosdale, Ic., $2, vol. 60; from Sallie Ann Kaighn, 
N. J., $2, vol. 60; from William B. Cooper, N. J., $2, 
vol. 60; from Mary R. Deacon, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from 
Levi I. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Guliann Hoyle, 
O., $2, vol. 60; from Deborah B. Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 
60; from Clayton, Hancock, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from 
Elizabeth K. Hutchinson, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from 
Jacob M. Bunting, N. J., per Josiah L. Haines, $2, 
vol. 60; from Lloyd Balderston, Md., $6, being $2 each 
for himself and George Balderston, vol. 60, and for 
Levi H. Atwater, to No. 39, vol. 60; from Anne W. 
Boone, Canada, $2, vol. 60; from Job Bacon, N. J., $2, 
vol. 60; from Barclay C. Allen, Samuel J. Eves, and 
Richard Haines, N. J., $2 each, vol 60; from Hannah 
J. Roberts, W. Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Martha 
Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Joseph Brinton, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from George L. Smedley, W. Philada., $2, 
vol. 60; from James F. Reid, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from 
Mary D. Maris, Del., $2, vol. 60. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends of Philadelphia, will re-open in 
the new School-house 140 N. 16th St., above Arch, on 
Second-day, Ninth Mo. 13th, 1886. 

The departments for Boys and Girls respectively re- 
main under the care of their former Principals, John 
H. Dillingham and Mary W. Woolman, tm are as- 
sisted by a corps of competent instructors. Two vacan- 
cies in the Girls’ Department have been filled by the 
appointment of Jane J. Wetherell and Mary Anna 
Jones, who it is believed will form valuable additions 
to the working staff. 

The Boys’ Primary Department, so long under the 
efficient care of Susanna ein will be conducted by 
Elizabeth Warner. A Girls’ Primary Department has 
been organized under the direction of Anna Yarnall, 
for some years an efficient teacher in the upper school. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school ; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences. 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 


tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surroundin, 
rounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
enefit of Friends’ Library, soon to be removed toa 
new building now being erected for its accommodation 
within the same enclosure as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others jg 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 

The School-house will be open daily from and after 
the first of Ninth Month, from 9 a. Mm. to 12 m., and 3 
to 5 p. M., when teachers will be in attendance to give 
information and receive applications for admission. 

Further information may be obtained from Jony 
W. Brppxe, Treasurer of the Committee, No. 119 §, 
Fourth St. 


CORRECTIONS.—In the last issue, or No. 4, of 
“The Friend,” page 25, 5th line from top of middle 
column, for continued, read cautioned. 

In “A Trip to the Saguenay,” on page 26 of last 
number, the date of the letter should have been 
Seventh Mo. 27th, instead of Seventh Mo. 29th. 


MOORESTOWN ACADEMY, 
Under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J., will re-open Ninth Month 6th, 1886, 
R. A. ForsytHe, Principal. 
Application may be made to Wm. Evans or Mary 
W. Stokes, Moorestown, N. J. 


Diep, at Old Mission, Michigan, the 18th of Sixth 
Mo. 1886, HANNAH G. MATHER, a member of Chicago 
Monthly Meeting, Ill., in her 89th year. She was born 
in Connellsville, Penna., the 23rd of Third Month, 
1798, and removed to Kaskaskia, Illinois, in the first 
quarter of the century. After her marriage she moved 
to Springfield. The Society of Friends, of which her 
ancestors for many generations were members, had 
then no organized meeting in Illinois, except one in 
Vermillion County, and not until she removed late in 
life to Chicago, did she enjoy the privilege of uniting 
regularly in the public worship of the Society. So far 
as possible, however, she identified herself with the 
church of her birth and connections ; and at great in- 
convenience, when far advanced in life, made long and 
painful journeys to attend Yearly Meetings. She 
availed herself of all proper occasions to disseminate 
the principles of Friends, subscribing for their publi- 
cations and circulating their books, tracts and docu- 
ments, where these principles were not generally un- 
derstood. She was an active promoter, in a quiet un- 
ostentatious way, of many religious and charitable 
enterprises. Her practical sympathies were especially 
enlisted in behalf of the orphan, the destitute and the 
oppressed, and many of these remain to cherish and 
bless her memory. In a serene old age, surrounded 
by those whom she reared from infancy, and upon 
whom she leaned in her declining years, her tranquil 
and loving spirit passed to the unseen world in full as 
surance of an abundant entrance into the mansion ne 
pared for her by her Heavenly Father, upon whose 
mercy alone she trusted for pardon and forgiveness. 

, on the 4th of Eighth Month, 1886, MrrraM, 
wife of Charles Britton, and daughter of the late Moses 
Hall, in the 65th year of her age, a member and elder 
of Rich Square Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. C. 
She was warmly sttached to the doctrines and practices 
of early Friends. She was a woman of a meek and 
quiet spirit, and ever ready to relieve the needs and 
sufferings of others, as far as ability would admit. 
Although the call was sudden and unlooked for, her 
friends and relatives have the assurance that she has 
reached that home where the weary are at rest. 

——, at Germantown, Philadelphia, on the 20th of 
Sixth Month, 1886, after a short illness, Samuet B. 
Morris, son of Elliston P. and Martha C. Morris, in 
the eighteenth year of his age. In the removal of this 
dear young man, whose opening powers gave promise 
of a life of usefulness and virtue, his sorrowing fri 
have the consoling belief that through redeeming love 
and mercy, when the solemn end came, all was well. 

——, at Haddonfield, New Jersey, on the 8th of the 
Eighth Month, 1886, Hannan G. Evans, an esteeme 
elder of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, ia 
the 78th year of her age. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
Nos. 420 & 422 Walnut Street. 
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